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SEELEY AND CO, 
ESSEX STREET, STRAND. 
(Late of 54 Fleet Street.) 


NEW BOOK by Professor SEELEY. 
A SHORT HISTORY of NAPOLEON the FIRST. By 


J. R. SEELEY, Regius Professor of Modern History in the University of 
Cambridge. With a Portrait, 5s, cloth. 
Extract from a letter from Monsieur Taine :—“ I have read your 
book, which seems to me excellent in every respect. I have almost 
nished along portrait, or rather a long analysis, of the character of 
Napoleon. It has been my summer’s work. My final judgment coincides 
almost entirely with yours, and I may make use of yours without 
plagiarism, since my chapter is a psychological and yours a political 
study.” : 
DEDICATED, by PERMISSION, to her MAJESTY the QUEEN. 
WINDSOR By the Rev. W. J. Loftie. With Twelve 
Plates and Numerous Vignettes. Imperial 4to, cloth, gilt edges, 21s. 
*.* Also a Large-paper Edition, with Proof of the Plates, £4 43, 
“In the production of books of this particular class, Me_srs. Seeley have no 
i ee dian, 
rivals.”—Guardia Just published. 
ISIS and THAMESIS : Hours at Oxford and Below. By 
Professor A. J. CHuRcH. With Etchings and Vignettes, 163. 
*.* Also a Large-paper Radition, with Proof of the Plates, £2 2s, 


«These pages will be enjoyed alike by the artist, angler, and ’Varsity man.”— 


Graphic. Just published. 
REYNOLDS and GAINSBOROUGH. By W. M. Conway. 


With 16 I/lustrations, 53. 
“Mr, Conway’s estays are sound examples of the art of exposition, penetrative 
in criticism, happy in expression, and delightfully unconventional in method.”"— 
turday Review. 
Saturday Just published. 


WITH the KING at OXFORD: a Story of the Great 


Rebell'on. By Professor A. J. CuurcH. With Coloured Illustrations, 53. 
“ An excellent book for boys.”—Guard.an. 


By the Same Author. 


ROWAN LIFE in the DAYS of ~ STORY of the PERSIAN WAR. 
CICERO. 5s. 5s. 
STORIFS from HOMER. 5s. STORIES from LIVY. 5s. 
STORIES from the GREEK TRAGE-) The STORY of the LAST DAYS of 
DIANS, 5s. | JERUSALEM. 3s 6d. 
STORIES from VIRGIL. 5s. |A TRAVELLER’S TRUE TALE from 
STORIES of the EAST from HERO-| LUCIAN. 33: 6d. 
DOTUS. 5s HEROES and KINGS. Is 6d. 
The CHANTRY PRIEST of BARNET: a Tale of the Two Roses, 5:. 


Just published. 
BORDER LANCES. By the Author of “Belt and Spur.” 


With Coloured Illustrations, 5s. 
“The book is a good one...... the illustrations are excellent.’’—Spectator, 


By the Same Author. 


BELT and SPUR. 5s. | The CITY in the SEA. 52. 
STORIES of the ITALIAN PAINTERS. 5s. 


Just published. 


CHURCH ECHOES: a Tale Illustrative of the Daily 
Service of the Prayer-book. By Mrs. Carry Brocx, Author of “Sunday 
Kckoes in Week-day Hours.”” 5s, 

* Will be found very useful in leading thoughtful young peop'e to an intelligent 
use of their prayer-book.”—Guardian. 
By the Same Author. 

CHANGES and CHANCES. 5:. CHILDREN at HOME, 5s, 

WORKING and WAITING. 5s. The RECTORY and the MANOR. 53. 

MARGARET’S SECRET. 5s. HOME MEMORIES. 5s. 

CHARITY HELSTONE. 5s, The VIOLETS of MONTMARTRE, 5s. 

MICHELINE. 5:, Dame WINTON. 3s 6d. 

MY FATHER’S HAND. 2s. ALMOST PERSUADED. 1s. 

SUNDAY ECHOKS in WEEK-DAY HOURS: a Series of Illustrative Tales. 
8 vols., each 5s, 

Just published, price 5s. 


UNDER the MENDIPS: a Tale. By Mrs. Marshall. 


With Illustrations. 
Twelfth Thousand, 


A CANTERBURY PILGRIMAGE. Ridden, Written, and 


Illustrated by Joseru and ExizaBeTH ROBINS PrNNELI, Paper cover, 1s; 
or cloth, gilt edges, 23 6. 
“The mort wonderful shill:ngsworth that modern literature Las to offer.” — 
Daily News, 
Just published, price 5s, 


A CRIPPLED ROBIN: a Story. By M. E. Winchester, 


Author of “ A Nest of Sparrows.’’ 
pe pretty story, and there is fun as well as feeling in many of the chapters,” 
—Times, 


A CITY VIOLET. 5: 
A NEST of SPARROWS. 5s. 
UNDER the SHIELD, 5s. 


By the Same Author. 

CHIRPS with the CHICKS. 23s 6d, 
A CABIN on the BEACH. 5:. 

A WAYSIDE SNOWDROP. 3s 6). 


In a fc w days, 2 Second EjJition of 


JOYFULLY READY: a Sketch of the Life of Harry 


MacInnes. By his MorreR, With Portiait and Illustratiors, 


London : SEELEY and CO., Essex Street, Strand; 
and all Booksellers, 





BOOKS ON MODERN THEOLOGY. 


PHILISTINISM: Modern Scepticism. By Rev. 
HEBER NEw on. 16mo, cloth, 3; 6d. 
An endeavour to discriminate between the indefensible positions which a 
reverent reason may call upon us to abandon, and the true strategic lines which 
are not even uncovered by the forces of a raw Rationalism. 


The RIGHT and WRONG USES of the BIBLE. 
By Rev. HEBER NEwTon. 16mo, cloth, 3s 6d. 

“These sermons were meant for that large and rapidly growing body of men 
who can no longer hold the traditional view of the Bible, but who yet realise 
that within this view there is a real and profound truth; a truth which we all 
need, if haply we can get it out from its archaic form without destroying its life, 
and can clothe it anew in a shape that we can intelligently grasp and sincerely 
hold. To such alone would I speak in these pages, to help them hold the sub- 
stance of their father’s faith.”"—AuTHOR’s PREFACE, 


BEYOND the SHADOW. By Rev. J. M. Whiton, 
D.D. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s 6d. 

‘‘The best statement of that doctrine of the Resurrection in which the death 
line, the long sleep, the absurdities of ec -lesiastical traditions, are made to d's- 
appear in the glorious truth of H>m who came that we ‘ might have life, and have 
it more abundantly.’ ’’—New York Christian Union. 


GOD and BREAD, and other Sermons. By Marvin 
Vincent, D.D. Cloth, 8vo, 6s. 


“ For the most part these sermons are occupied with the ethics of the spiritual 
life rather than its creeds or its consolations. Duty is the watchword which 
rings through them, and the strength of a mature Christian manhood may be 


felt in every page.”’—Western Morning News, 


EVOLUTION and RELIGION. By Rev. Henry 
Warp BEECHER. In 2 vols. Vol. I., price 3s 6d, now ready, contains Eight 
Sermons discussing the bearings of the Evolutionary Philosophy on the 
fundamental doctrines of Evangelical Christianity. Vol. II. contains Twenty- 
five Sermons on the Practical Application uf the Evolutionary Philosophy to 
religious thought and life. 

The FREEDOM of FAITH. By Rev. T. T. Munger. 
Sixth Edition. crown 8vo, 3s 6d. 

“One of the ablest attempts to define that somewhat nebulous phase of present- 
day thought and feeling which is popularly spoken of as ‘The New Theology,’ so 
that it may be delivered from the charge of vagueness.”—C hristian Leader. 

o “The sermons are really fresh, suggestive, and inspiring .”"—British Quarterly 

eview, 

For FAMILY WORSHIP. 1. SCRIPTURE 
READINGS, 2. PRAYERS. Edited ty Lyman Axssott, D.D. Bound in 
buckram, 6s. New Edition, now ready. 

“The Prayers,’’’ says the Evangelical Magazine, “ are comprehensive, devout, 
human, tender, and spiritual. Tue volume, especially in its ‘ Readings,’ will 
supply a great want.” 


PRAYERS in the CONGREGATION. By Rev. 


Henry WarD BegcueEr. A Selection from Mr. Beecher’s Prayers, suitable 
for use in Public Worship. 


MEMOIR of the Rev. J.P. MURSELL. By his Son, 
Rev. ARTHUR MURSELL. [Just ready. 


MEMOIR of DORA GREENWELL. By Rev. 


WiLiiaM Doruine. Cloth, crown 8vo, 63, 


BY LATE REV. T. T. LYNCH. 
MEMORIALS of THEOPHILUS TRINAL. Crown 


8vo, cloth, 63. 
SERMONS for my CURATES. Post 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
The MORNINGTON LECTURE. Thursday Evening 


Addrezses. Crown 8vo, cloth, 63. 


The RIVULET. A Book of Sacred Song. Small 8vo, 


3s 6d. 
Rev. T. T. LYNCH. Memoir. Edited by William 


WuitTE, With Portrait, post 8vo, cloth, 63. 


A WEDDING PRESENT or GIFT-BOOK to YOUNG MARRIED PEOPLE. 
The HOME: in its Relation to Man and to Society. 
By late Rey. J. BALDWIN Brown. Fourth Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, 3s 6d ; 
calf or morocco, 10s 6d. 
“«« For young people just setting out in mated happy love, and for parents with 
child:en about them, inexpressibly precious and inspiring.’ ”’ 
By Amelia E. 


JAN VEDDER’S WIFE: a Novel. 
Few stories come before the reading public so warmly recommended. Two 


Barr. New Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, 3s 6. 
ed tions were rapidly taken up; a third is just ready, Mrs. Harrict Beecher 
Stowe declares she has ‘fread and re-read it with deep interest.’’ 


BOOKS FOR BABIES. 
The ROSEBUD ANNUAL. Containing upwards of 


300 charwing Pictures, handsomely bound, 4s, 
** We may express almost unqualified approval of the illustrations.” —Times. 
“It is a capital book for children, and one they will never grow tired of.”’— 
Myra’s Journal, 


The FAIRYLAND A BC. In Handsome Coloured 
Wrapper, 6d. 
Monthly, 3d.—‘*‘ Unique in beauty and appropriateness.” 
The ROSEBUD. Nursery Nurture and Amusement 
—Fun and Frolic—Capital Pictures—Strong Thick Paper and Large Type. 
** A charming magazine.’’—Illustrated London News, 
“One of the best publications of the day for the very young.’”’—Globe, 
“The pictures are simply first-rate.’’—Academy. 


The “ CHRISTIAN WORLD” YEAR-BOOK. A Com- 
plete Alphabetical List of the Ministers and their residences of all Noncon- 
forming Churches of Great Britain and Ireland, and the Australasian 
Colonies. With Legal and other Information for their use. Cloth, 2s; 
boards, ls 6d, 


London: JAMES CLARKE and CO., 13 Fleet Street, E.C, 
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WARD AND DOWNEY’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


Mrs. OLIPHANT’S NEW NOVEL. 


OLIVER’S BRIDE. 


By Mrs. OLIPHANT, 
Author of “ The Chronicles of Carlingford,” &c, 


In Pictorial Wrapper, 1s. [ Nex! week. 


BRET HARTE’S NEW COPYRIGHT NOVEL. 


SNOWBOUND AT EAGLE’S. 


By BRET HARTE, 
Author of “ Marujah,’’ &c. 
In crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s 6d. 


In an IRON-BOUND CITY;; or, Five Months of Peril and 


Privation. By Jouyxn Aveustus O’SuHeEA, Anthor of “ Leaves from the Life 
of a Special Correspondent.’ 2 vols. crown 8vo, 21s. 


The LETTERS of GEORGE SAND; with a Biography. 


Edited by Lepos pE Beavurort. With Six Portraits, 3 vols. demy 8vo, 363. 


GLADSTONE’S HOUSE of COMMONS. By T. P. O'Connor, 
M.P. Demy 8vo, 12s 6d. 


ROBERTSON of BRIGHTON; with some Notices of his 


Times and Contemporaries. By the Rev. F. ARNOLD, B.A. Post 8vo, 9s. 


The UNPOPULAR KING; the Life and Times of Richard 
the Third. By Atrrep O. Leaar, F.C.H.S. 2 vols., with an Etched Portrait 
of Richard the Third, and 15 other Illustrations, 303. 


ROYALTY RESTORED; or, London under Charles the 


Second. By J. Firzgeratp Moutoy. 2 vols., with an Etched Portrait of 
Charles the Second by Joseph Grego, and 11 other Portraits, 25s. 


COURT LIFE below STAIRS; or, London under the 


Four Gecrges. By J. FirzageraLp MoLuoy. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 12s. 


JAPANESE LIFE, LOVE, and LEGEND; a Visit to the 


Empire of the Rising Sun. From the French of Maurice Dusarp. By 
WILiiamM Conn. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


An APOLOGY for the LIFE of the Right Hon. W. E. 
GLADSTONE. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 

RUSSIA under the TZARS. By Stepniak. Translated 
by WitL1am WestaLt. Third Edition, crown 8vo, 63. 

VICTOR HUGO: his Life and Work. By George Barnett 


SMITH. 


PHILOSOPHY in the KITCHEN; General Hints on Foods 


and Drinks. By an OLp BonEem1an. Crown 8vo, 3s 6d. 


[In the press. 


THE NEW NOVELS AT EVERY LIBRARY. 

SPIDERS and FLIES. 8 vols., 31s 6d. | This day. 

A LIFE’S MISTAKE. By Mrs. H. Loverr Cameron. 2 vols., 21s. 

THAT VILLAIN, ROMEO! By J. Firzaeraup Mouuoy. 6s. 

DULCIE CARLYON. By James Grant. 3 vols., 31s 6d. 

COWARD and COQUETTE. By the Author of ‘ The Parish of Hilby.’’ 6s. 

At the RED GLOVE. By Karuarine 8, Macquorp. 3 vols., 31s 6d. 

MIND, BODY, and ESTATE. By F. E. M. Norey, Author of “ Olive Varcoe,” 
&e. 3 vols., 3ls 6d. 

Lord VANECOURT’S DAUGHTER. By Maen Coturns. 3 vols., 31s 6d. 

From the SILENT PAST. By Mrs. HERBERT MarTIN. 2 vols., 21s. 


WHERE TEMPESTS BLOW. By M. W. Paxton, Author of ‘ Miss Elvester’s 
Girls,” &c. 3 vols., 31s 6d, 


POPULAR NOVELS. 


Price Six Shillings Each. 
The SACRED NUGGET. By B. L. Farsron. 
GREAT PORTER SQUARE: a Mystery. By B. L. Farsron. 
The HOUSE of WHITE SHADOWS. By B. L. Farsron. 
THAT VILLAIN, ROMEO! By J. Firzgeratp MOLLoy. 
AS in a LOOKING-GLASS. By F. C, Puaruips. 
COWARD and COQUETTE. By the Author of “The Parish of Hilby,” &. 
LESS than KIN. By J. E. Panton. 
VIVA. By Mrs. Forrester, Author of “ My Lord and My Lady,” &c. 
The PRETTIEST WOMAN in WARSAW. By Mase. CoLuins. 
The FLOWER of DOOM. By Miss BerTHam-EDWARDs. 
PRETTY Miss NEVILLE. By B. M. Croker, Author of “ Proper Pride.” 
PROPER PRIDE. By B M. Croker, Author of “ Pretty Miss Neville,’’ &. 








Price Five Shillings. 
DAVID BROOME; or, Out of the World. By Mrs. Robert O’Re1LLy. With 
12 Illustrations by Fred Barnard. 





Price Four Shillings and Sixpence. 
The NEW RIVER: a Romance of the Days of Hugh Myddelton. 


Price Three Shillings and Sixpence each. 
A MAIDEN ALL FORLORN. By the Author of “ Phyllis.” 
GRIF ; a Story of Australian Life. By B. L. FaRsEoN. 
FOLLY MORRISON. By Franx Barrett, Author of ‘Honest Davie,” &c. 


Price Two Shillings each, in Picture Boards; or, Two Shil- 
lings and Sixpence, Cloth. 
The OUTLAW of ICELAND. By Vicror Hvao. 
CAMPBELL, Rart. 
HONEST DAVIE. By Franx Barrert. 
UNDER ST. PAUL’S. By Ricuarp Dow:ina. 
The DUKE’S SWEETHEART. By the Same Author. 


Translated by Sir GILBERT 


Price One Shilling Each. 
OLIVER'S BRIDE. By Mrs. OurpHant. 
The DARK HOUSE. By GroreE MANVILLE FENN. 
A DEADLY ERRAND. By Max HIuary. 
EVE at the WHEEL. By George MAnvILLE Fenn. 


WARD and DOWNEY, Publishers, 
12 YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 


————______ 


SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, & (03 
NEW BOOKS, 


Now ready, DEDICATED, by PERMISSION, to the QUEEN, 


NEEDLEWORK as ART. By Lady Marian 


AtrorD. With nearly 100 Full-page and smaller Woodcuts, 15 Photogr 
&ec., being Fac-simile Reproductions of Aucient Needlework, R5 ae 
bound in white linen, gilt edges, 42s, yal 870, 
An EDITION de LUXE is in preparation, printed on the best ps , 
only). Royal 4to, vellum extra, gilt edges, £4 4s. Paper (100 copies 


IMPORTANT NEW WORK on the HISTORY of MUSIC, 


A GENERAL HISTORY of MUSIC, fron 
the Infancy of the Greek Drama to the Present Period. By W.§, Rocks 
Author of ‘‘ The Life of Hancel,”’ “‘ The Life of Mendelssohn,” “4 Hi TRO, 
of Mus'c for Young Students,’ “ Practical Harmony,’ “The Rules 
Counterpoint,” &c. Demy 8vo, cloth, with Illustrations, ls. [Now ready ot 


JAPANESE HOMES and their gpp. 


ROUNDINGS. By Epwarp S. Morsr, Ph.D., Director of the Pg, 
Academy of Science, lite Professor of Zoology in the University of Tokio, 
Japan, Member of the National Academy of Science, Fellow of the American 
Academy of Arts and Sciences, &c. With more than 300 Illustrations, small 
4to, cloth, 21s, ow ready, 


EIGHT MONTHS on the GRAN CHACO of 


the ARGENTINE REPUBLIC. By Giovanni PELLESCHI. Orown &yo 
cloth extra, 8s 6d. Now ready, 


The HIGHLANDS of CANTABRIA; or, 


Three Days from England. By Mars Ross, Anthor of ‘' My Tour inthe 
Himalayas,” and H. StonEHEWeR Cooper, Author of “ Coral Lands,” ho 
Demy 8vo, numerous Illustrations and a Map, cloth extra, 2ls. [Now ready, E 


LEGENDS and SUPERSTITIONS of the 


SEA and of SAILORS in all LANDS and at all TIMES. By Fretemge 
S. Bassett, Lieutenant U.S. Navy. With Illustrations, crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 73 6d. [Now ready, 


The CHILDREN of WESTMINSTER 


ABBEY: Studies in English History. By Rose G@. Krnasiey. With 
numerous Full-page and smaller Illustrationz:. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, 
5s. [Now ready. 


A Special Article on ‘‘The BRITISH 
NAVY,” by Sir EDWARD REED, with 23 fine Wood Engravings, appears in 
“HARPER'S MAGAZINE ” for FEBRUARY, now ready, Oxe Shilling, 





London : 
LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, 
188 FLEET STREET, E.C. 


MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S LIST. 


Third Edition. 
The LIVES of ROBERT and MARY MOFFAT. By their 
Son, Joun SmitH Morrat. Portraits, Views, and Maps, demy 8vo,cloth, 185, 
* An inspiring record of calm, brave, wise work, and will find a place of value 
onthe honoured shelf of missionary biography.”—Contemporary Review. 
M. de LAVELEYE’S LETTERS, 


LETTERS from ITALY. By Emile de Laveleye. Por- 
trait of the Author, crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. 

“ Anadmirable version of an interesting and suggestive book .....Against the 
vandalism of modern Italy M. de Laveleye is possessed with the fervour of Mr. 
Ruskin.” —Saturday Review. 

Fourth Thousand. 


EXPOSITIONS. Vol. I. A Series of Thirty-three 
Original Discourse:, By Rev. Samurt Cox, D.D., Author of “Salvator 
Mundi,” &c. Dedicated to Lord Tennyson. Demy 8vo, cloth, 7s 6d. 

“We have said enough to show our high opinion of Dr. Cox’s volume, Itis 
indeed full of sugg: stion...... A valuable volume.”—Spectator. 

“ EXPOSITIONS,” Vol. II., is now in the printers’ hands, and will be ready for 
delivery early in the spring. Orders are now being received. 

EXTRACT FROM THE PREFACE OF VoL. I.—‘If there be an audience, and they 
should prove the sincerity of their desire for such teaching and help as I cangive 
by buying this book, I know of no reason why the volume should not become an 
annual one, at least for a few years to come.” 

Seventh and Popular Edition. 


The CHRIST of HISTORY. An Argument grounded on 
the Facts of his Life on Earth. By Joun Youna, LL.D., Author of “ The 
Life and Light of Men,” &c. Crown 8yo, cloth, 3s 6d, 

“Tt is admirably writtea,”’—Clergyman’s Magazine, 


SAMPSON and RIVINGTON, 








New Edition just ready. 

HEROIC TALES. Retold from Firdusi the Persian. Being 
the Popular Edition of ‘‘ The Epic of Kings,” or “Shah Nameh.”” By HELEN 
ZIMMERN, Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 53. 

“ Charming from beginning to end,’’—Saturday Review. 
STORIES OF THE LAKE DISTRICT. 

The BECKSIDE BOGGLE, and other Lake Country 

Stories. By ALIcE REA. Illustrated, crown 8vo, cloth, 43 6d. F 
**Miss Rea evidently knows well the life and the dialect of the district with 


which she deals ; and her tales read not like inventions, but like records of actual 
fact......May be heartily praised.”,—Academy. 


Second Edition. : 
HOW to be HAPPY THOUGH MARRIED. Square imp. 


16mo, cloth elegant, 6s; Fine Edition, in box, 7s 6d. 
** A complete handbook to an earthly Paradise ; and its author may be regarded 
as the Murray of Matrimony and the Baedeker of Bliss,’”"—Pal! Mall Gazette. 


HOPE’S GOSPEL, and other Poems. By Arthur Stephens. 
Small 8vo, cloth gilt, bevelled edges, 3s 6d, [ Ready. 





London: T. FISHER UNWIN, 26 Paternoster Square, E.C. 
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BOOKS. 


——_@——_- 
MR. SAINTSBURY ON ENGLISH PROSE STYLE.* 


Turre is nothing, perhaps, which strikes the student more 
forcibly than the variety and magnificence of our poetical 
iiterature. England, the most practical nation in the world, 
addicted to common-sense, and standing first in those arts which 
promote wealth and increase the comforts of mankind, is, at the 
game time, of all countries the most highly imaginative. 
Shakespeare displays, as far as a poet can, both sides of the 
national character. He is as much at home in every-day affairs, 
in the sagacity and sound sense prized by business men, as in the 
ideal world peopled by a Caliban and an Ariel, by the witches 
who cry “ Hail!” to Macbeth, or by the ghost that unfolds his 
tale to Hamlet on the platform at Elsinore. Milton shows, 
though in smaller measure perhaps, the same union of gifts; 
centuries before Chaucer had done the same; and if Spenser 
dwells as a poet almost wholly in an ideal world, as a man he 
possessed the instinct of the race, as may be seen in his View 
of the State of Ireland. Wordsworth, again, though blessed 
with an imagination which sometimes sees more deeply into the 
life of things even than Milton, had a homely and earthly side 
to his genius, which, as we know, is at times a little too obvious 
in his verse. Our poetry has its Crabbe and Shelley, its 
Coleridge and Pope; to the catholic mind each class of poetry 
is welcome, while the greatest poets belong to neither class, but 
include both. 

It has been said that in prose our literature is less distin- 
guished ; but that is only because the vehicle employed is less 
perfect. If poetry be, as Shelley avers, ‘‘the record of the best 
and happiest moments of the happiest and best minds,” prose 
must of necessity take the second place. If it does not rise so 
high, it covers more ground, and has, as Mr. Saintsbury points 
out with much elaboration, a harmony of its own. His essay, 
on “English Prose Style,” touches on a number of points 
likely to interest every intelligent reader. In the main, we 
agree with him in regarding Dryden as the father of modern 
prose. He may be said to have removed difficulties in the con- 
struction of the sentence, to have smoothed excrescences, and to 
have avoided many of the pitfalls which caused some of his 
greater predecessors to stumble. No great space of time 
separates the prose of Milton from that of Dryden, but the 
contrast between them is most striking. There are passages in 
the Areopagitica, in the Reason of Church Government urged 
against Prelacy, and elsewhere, which for felicity of expression, 
as well as nobility of thought, have few equals in our literature. 
And everywhere there is the impress of a powerful mind, of a mind 
possessing unlimited resources, and yet much of Milton’s prose is 
notonly rancorous in invective, but defective inconstruction. Half 
English, half Latin, and wholly barbarous, it forms a singular 
contrast to the perfect knowledge of poetic harmony and form 
displayedin Paradise Lost. Milton’s great contemporary, Jeremy 
Taylor, the most eloquent prose writer in the language, has 
pages which for rhythmical harmony are well-nigh unequalled. 
Read aloud, they fall onthe ear like music; and yet they are free 
from that debased construction known as poetical prose. But 
Taylor, like Milton, can be tortuous and careless, and his 
splendour of imagery frequently reminds one of an Eastern 
monarch who covershimself with jewels. We do not agree with 
Mr. Saintsbury that he is nowhere read with such literary 
advantage as in his sermons. On the contrary, we think that 
the mind of Taylor, as well as his style, is best seen in the Holy 
Living and Holy Dying and in the Liberty of Prophesying. But 
he wrote nothing that will not repay the student. His wealth 
of knowledge was as inexhaustible as his fancy, and his tender- 
ness of feeling is as conspicuous as his intellectual power. 

Taylor’s books are living words, and not the outcome of a literary 
machine. Like Sir Thomas Browne, another masterly prose 
writer, he belongs essentially to the seventeenth century. The 
mantle of the great Elizabethans has fallen on his shoulders, 
and he is encumbered by its voluminous folds. John Bunyan, 
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who was born fifteen years after Taylor, has a command of 
vernacular English unsurpassed by Defoe or by Swift, and a 
poetical imagination to which they had no pretension. For its 
purpose, no style could be more serviceable than Bunyan’s. 
It has simplicity without weakness, colloquial ease without 
vulgarity, and is as capable of elevation as of tenderness. It 
belongs to the man, and not to the age, whose prose masters 
worked with an instrument which, although far from faultless, 
was of wider compass and of more subtle construction. 

It has been said, and in some respects it is true, that in the 
English literature of the seventeenth century there is a want of 
temperance and of proportion. This assertion, however, is only 
partially correct, and it should be remembered that it was the 
age that produced the purest prose in the language,—the 
Authorised Version of the Bible. The unsurpassable beauty of 
that work has been of late forcibly impressed upon the reader 
by the useful publication of a Revised Version. Mr. Saintsbury 
observes that he knows no more perfect example of English 
prose rhythm than the sixth and seventh verses of the last 
chapter of Solomon’s Song in the Authorised Version. More 
beautiful still, if possible, are the exquisite verses 5 to 7 
inclusive in the twelfth chapter of Ecclesiastes ; and the faultless 
language in which Habakkuk utters his noble expression of 
faith affords another fine example of rhythmical harmony :— 

“ Although the fig-tree shall not blossom, neither shall fruit be in 
the vines; the labour of the olive shall fail, and the fields shall yield 
no meat ; the flock shall be cut cff from the fold, and there shall be 
no herd in the stalls: yet I will rejoice in the Lord, I will joy in the 
God of my salvation.” 

If Dryden’s English is more modern and correct than the 
greatest of the seventeenth-century worthies, it is less spirit- 
stirring; and neither in Dryden nor in his delightful suc- 
cessors, the Queen-Anne men, do we meet with the majestic 
utterances which take intellect and heart captive. Mr. Saints- 
bury links the name of Tillotson with that of Dryden in the 
reform of our prose, but observes that the latter is really 
entitled to almost the sole credit of opening it, “ while Tillotson 
has enjoyed his reputation as a stylist, and still more as an 
originator of style, at a very easy rate.” (By the way, has a 
writer who uses the barbarous word, “ stylist,” any right to 
pass judgment on style ?)— 

“The age of English prose,” Mr. Saintsbury writes, “ which opens 
with Dryden and Tillotson. ..... produced, with the exception of 
Swift and Dryden himself, no writer equal in genius to those of the 
age before it; but the talent of the writers that it did produce was 
infinitely better farnished with command of its weapons, and before 
the period itself had ceased, English prose as an instrument may be 
said to have been perfected. Even in Dryden, though not very often, 
and in his followers Temple and Halifax occasionally, there appear 
examples of the old slovenlinesses; but in the writers of the Queen 
Anne School these entirely disappear. To the present day, though 
their vocabulary may have in places become slightly antiquated, and 
their phrase, especially in conversational passages, may inclade 
forms which have gone out of fashion, there is hardly anything in the 
structure of their clauses, their sentences, or their paragraphs 
which is in any way obsolete. The blemishes, indeed, which had to 
some extent disfigured earlier English prose, were merely of the 
kind that exists because no one has taken the trouble to clear it 
away. Given on the one side a certain conversational way of talking 
English, inaccurate or rather licentious, as all conversational ways of 
speaking are, and on the other hand a habit of writing exact and 
formal Latin, what had happened was what naturally would happen. 
Dryden himself, who during the whole of his life was a constant 
critical student of language and style, may be said, if not to have 
accompliehed the change single-handed, at any rate to have given 
examples of it at all its stages.’’ 

The good style is that which does its special ‘work the most 
perfectly, and this is often to be found in the literature of the 
eighteenth century. But few, if any, writers of that age have 
a great style; and it would have been out of place, for their sub- 
jects do not call for it. In authors like Addison, Swift, and 
Defoe, the harmony between style and matter is complete; and 
of Johnson’s best English, which is to be seen in the Lives of 
the Poets, the same truth holds good. Nearly all the conspicuous 
writers of the age, perhaps, were masters of a good style, with 
the exception of Bishop Butler, whose great work or works—for 
the sermons are well-nigh as masterly asthe Analogy—are written 
in language which has the virtues of conciseness, and a singularly 
attractive genuineness of expression, but no quality of ease or 
grace. We scarcely agree with Mr. Saintsbury that “we shall 
never have a greater historian in style, as well as in matter, than 
Gibbon.” His style is too uniformly splendid, and lacks elasticity. 
Gibbon does not know how to rise and fall with his subject. He 
invariably walks on stilts, and one wishes to see him occasionally 
come down among his fellows. “The monotonous balance of every 
sentence,” to quote the phrase of a good critic, wearies one at last. 
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*T do not think,” says Mr. Saintsbury, “that keeping an eye 
on style ever interfered with attention to matter in any com- 
petent writer.” Probably not; but when, as in Gibbon’s case 
and as in Macaulay’s case, style is prominently forced on the 
reader’s notice, it is an indication that the writer’s eye has been 
kept on it too constantly. Better, however, to have too much 
style than too little, and we prefer the elaboration of Gibbon to 
the negligence of Grote. The happy mean, perhaps, is to be 
found in Southey, in whose style, while it satisfies the most 
sensitive ear, there is no indication of labour. There are passages 
in the Life of Nelson and in the Peninsular War not to be sur- 
passed, we think, for what Mr. John Morley has justly called 
“exquisite modulation.” 

Poets are generally admirable writers of prose. Walter Scott, 
with his marvellous fertility and power of dictating his novels, 
was not likely to be a precise writer, but his style is good, for it 
is always adapted to its end; and Mr. Saintsbury does it justice 
when he says that it has, on the whole, been rated much too low, 
and at its best is admirable English. We cannot say the 
same of Dickens, whose mannerisms, being readily copied, 
have done more, we think, to injure the language even 
than the tricks of style practised by Macaulay. The editor 
seems to think that English prose is degenerating ; and doubt- 
less there is the risk that in an age when so many persons write, 
and write too for a temporary purpose, style will be neglected. 
Slovenliness on the one hand, eccentricity on the other, are the 
faults against which we have to guard, and they will be best 
avoided by a careful study of the best writers. As an intro- 
duction to such a study, Mr. Saintsbury’s volume may be found 
of service. His notes are concise and pertinent, and his 
endeavour “to provide, not a book of beauties, but a collection 
of characteristic examples of written style,” is certainly success- 
ful. The outward form of the volume fits it for the drawing- 
room, but it merits also a place in the library. 


HOLBERG: POET, SATIRIST, DRAMATIST.* 
Every educated person is familiar at least with the name of the 
great Dane, Ludwig Holberg, but it is doubtful whether this 
familiarity extends to the works or life of the man. There is a 
general impression abroad that Holberg was a great writer, that 
there is a “ Holberg Society,” and that his centenary has just 
been celebrated in his native land. But wherein his greatness 
specially consists, few persons trouble to inquire. And really 
to appreciate and understand the work of Holberg, it is necessary 
to do more than read his voluminous works. It is needful also 
to peruse those of his predecessors, as far as he can be said to 
have had any, and of his contemporaries. Above all, it is 
necessary to study the social conditions under which he lived 
and laboured. To do this requires more time and enthusiasm 
than is possessed by most. Dr. Georg Brandes, the well-known 
Scandinavian critic, has bestowed both on Holberg, with the 
result of producing a book in all respects admirable, and which 
should be read by every student of Northern literature. Dr. 
Brandes is peculiarly fitted for the task, thanks to his wide 
culture, critical insight, and literary sympathy. Mr. Gosse, in 
an essay upon the Danish writers, speaks of Holberg as “ the 
greatest of Scandinavian writers.” Had he said that Holberg 
had created the literature of his land, that he in his sole person 
did for Denmark what the Encyclopadists did for France and 
Lessing for Germany, we could re-echo his words. But when 
we remember that Scandinavia has produced one of the greatest 
dramatists of modern times, one of the most powerful and 
original of any time, to wit, Henrik Ilsen, we confess we must 
join issue with him as to the place he assigns to Holberg. Dr. 
Brandes, despite his profound admiration of Holberg’s merits, 
makes no such exaggerated statement. He is content to show 
wherein lay his genius, wherein the greatness of his work. 

Dr. Brandes divides his book into parts, dealing with Hol- 
berg’s youth, contemporaries, development, bent of mind, life, 
struggle, and death. Each of these will appeal especially to 
different tastes; but probably the general reader will be most 
attracted by the first two. Holberg’s youth was full of adven- 
tures, and of this and of his contemporaries Dr. Brandes gives 
a graphic picture. F'ew poets have had a harder struggle than 
Holberg ; and that his works as a whole bear so few traces of 
the bitterness usually born of such a struggle is the more re- 
markable when we remember that he was far from taking his 
troubles lightly. Dr. Brandes points out that his views of life 
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were always tinged with pessimism, and he quotes some 
lines written ten years before the poet’s death, wherein he — 
—‘ The good days I have had in the world are easy to co) i 

é : unt 
The greater part of my life has been spent in sorrow an, rl oe 
ness, lacking all that the world calls its good. If9 hers ‘on 
count more happy days I shall be glad, for though 036 ma 
oneself be in constant tribulation, one should not grudge other, 
their short joys.” Those who read Dr. Brandes’s Life wil] admit 
that the poor old poet in nowise exaggerated the unhappiness 
of his lot. 

Holberg was ever a fighter. He fought long and brave} 
against pain, poverty, and neglect; he fought long pe 
bravely for liberty, and emancipation from blind bigotry and 
superstition, and it is painful to reflect that the last 
of his life were particularly sad. It is cruel to think that his 
death called forth no expression of feeling at Copenhagen, Th, 
theatre ignored it altogether ; not even a few verses were spoken 
from the stage, which owed its very existence to him. When he 
was buried, two peasants formed the whole escort ; yet, when nine 
days later, a dissolute actress died, all Copenhagen was roused, 
The students carried her to the grave, and a large funeral cortege, 
composed of all classes, gave assurance of the loss the town had 
sustained. It was several years before a reaction set in in fayoyy 
of the man who, to quote the fine words of Tyge Rothe, “sought 
nought but the good of his countrymen, who found them sleep. 
ing and awakened them.” “He found his countrymen sleep. 
ing.” This is also the verdict of Dr. Brandes; and his picture 
of the condition of society in Denmark, of the Court, the middle. 
classes, the Universities, is masterly, and necessary to give readers 
some conception of Holberg’s courage and genius. Holberg was 
born at Bergen in 1684—how many of the great Scandinaviansare 
Norwegian born !—and Dr. Brandes points out that his birthplace 
isno unimportant factor in his life. Of allthe Scandinavian towns 
of the period it was the most cosmopolitan, and to the connection 
of Bergen merchants with the outer world was no doubt due 
Holberg’s irresistible desire to travel. Intended originally for 
a soldier’s life, he was too eager for study to content himself 
with such a career. In 1702, he therefore went to the University 
of Copenhagen ; but he was so poor that he was forced, after 
a short while, to abandon his studies to become a tutor. This, 
however, was only a temporary expedient. When he had earneda 
few thalers he passed his examination in philosophy and theology, 
and learnt French and Italian. Then he again became tutor, this 
time to a Herr Schmidt, the happy father of twenty children, 
Small wonder that the family were too much for the young tutor, 
and that after he had saved sixty thalers, he left his post and 
with this princely fortune started for Holland. Sickness and 
dire want drove him home again. Again he set forth, was once 
more driven back, and once again, undaunted, set sail. He 
walked all through Holland and Belgium, often begging his way 
or singing from door to door for bread, wandered as far as Paris, 
and from thence to Rome. From Rome he again made his way 
to Amsterdam. After this he spent two years at Oxford (main- 
taining himself by teaching music and languages), one year 
at Paris, many months in Rome and other Italian towns. He 
met with innumerable adventures, had endless hair-breadth 
escapes, encountered highwaymen and pirates, learnt to knowall 
sorts and conditions of men. Nor was this all. At every great 
centre of learning where he sojourned, he worked in the 
libraries, making himself acquainted with all the chief writers 
of England, France, Germany, Italy, and Holland. He saw 
and noted everything. The result of all these varied experiences 
we can find in his works. Whilst he satirises the faults, follies, 
and foibles of his countrymen and contemporaries, he also 
satirises the faults, follies, and foibles of mankind of all times. 
Moliére’s Précieuses have died out, and his Tartufe has 
assumed another guise. But there are still Précieuses and 
Tartufes, and Molitre’s works are immortal. In like manner, 
Holberg’s comedies will never grow old. It is true they lack 
Molitre’s perfection of form; they never, perhaps, strike a note 
so profound as that of Le Misanthrope ; the humour is never quite 
so exquisite as in Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme; but Holberg’s 
genius, like that of Molitre, bears the impress of that eternal 
youth which “ age cannot wither, nor custom stale.” 

Returned once more to Denmark, Holberg found himself 

suddenly transported into a society removed far as the poles 

from the intellectual efforts of the century. To quote Dr. 

Brandes :— 

“ Holberg, when he returned from his travels, his head full of the 
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philosophical problems of the age: how far this is the best conceiv- 
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n imperfect one how the existence of God may be 
a ey with that of evil; whether Descartes were in the right 
pscracem yortex-theory, or Newton with his law of gravitation—found 
wit untrymen occupied solely with the questions of the schoolmen 
‘> corer they were not absolutely sunk in heathen-Christian super- 
om They upheld the Lutheran dogma of consubstantiation 
ord the dogma of Calvin; they believed in magic arts, in indul- 


0008 in bonds with the devil, in vampires and demoniacs, in 


* hes.” 
peo when Holberg returned from the morning sun of the 
eighteenth century that threw its light over Europe, he found 
Denmark still steeped in the night of the sixteenth. He felt 
that he was standing in front of an Augean stable full of super- 
stitions and pedantry that it was necessary to clean out. While 
he introduced into his native land the stream of ideas from 
abroad, he, in fact, heralded a new century in a far-off corner 
of the earth, where time had stood still. It is to the eternal 
honour of this brave man that, unaided, he achieved work so 
noble ; and Dr. Brandes rightly calls his struggle for free inquiry 
on the one hand, and toleration on the other, the worthiest that 
he maintained. And asa first step in the struggle, Holberg 
grieved to note that in Denmark the native tongue was rarely 
spoken. At Court, in society, German or French were the only 
languages heard. The Danish Army was officered by foreigners, 
the administration of law was carried on in German, all scholars, 
all students and professors tried to forget their mother-tongue, 
to speak and write Latin. In short, it was that artificial period 
which Dr. Brandes has well stigmatised as “the epoch of peri- 
wigs,” that last expression of artificiality, that symbol of the 
triumph of charlatanism. It was Holberg who banished these 
hideous excrescences from the national life and literature. 

His early works dealt with history, geography, and philosophy, 
and it was not till his thirty-sixth year that he wrote verse. His 
first production in that line was the comic epic, “ Pedlo Paars,” fol- 
lowed at short intervals by other satires (all issued under the 
assumed name of Hans Mikklesen), in which he unsparingly, yet 
witha certain undertoneof good-natured raillery, lashed the follies 
and abuses of Copenhagen society. At last, in 1722, Holberg 
came forward as a dramatist. Within a few years he gave the 
Danish Theatre—in itself his creation, since, till his time, only 
French or German plays were performed—a repertory that 
counts many masterpieces, as popular to-day, 150 years after 
his death, as when he wrote them. To gather some idea of the 
incredible activity of this extraordinary man, it is only necessary 
to remember that in_less than three years he wrote over twenty 
dramas. 

The influence of Molitre upon Holberg is unquestionable ; 
but, while there can be no doubt of this influence, it would be a 
mistake to suppose that he was a vulgar imitator. M. Legrelle, 
in his “Holberg considéré comme imitateur de Moliére,” 
admits that no other writer so nearly approaches the great 
Frenchman; and this no mere plagiarist could do. Indeed, 
it may be said of Holberg as of Molitre, and of the greatest 
of all, Shakespeare, that he “ prit son bien ot il le trouvait;” 
but in taking the Dien, their genius transformed it into 
something of their own. Holberg is indebted to Molitre, 
as Molitre was to Cyrano de Bergerac; but his characters are 
creations, not imitations. This is also the view taken by Dr. 
Brandes, who says :—‘* Holberg’s chief sources were...... 
Ce the conditions of Danish, and especially 
Copenhagen, society. His plays reproduce, with the exactness 
of a camera obscura, the external side of old Copenhagen.” A 
pleasing trait in connection with Holberg’s indebtedness to 
Moliére is the manner in which the Dane always speaks of the 
Frenchman. Moliére is invariably mentioned as “the great 
man.” When he wants to quote some final authority on 
questions theatrical, he says,—“ Moliére himself would not say 

otherwise.” But notwithstanding the amusing plays and the 
efforts of the actors, the Danish Theatre proved no success. In 
1727 it closed, and for the final performance Holberg wrote the 
“Funeral Procession of Danish Comedy.” A few months later 
the great fire of Copenhagen not only burnt down almost the 
whole town, but for years also burnt out all possibility of 
reopening the theatre. The fire was looked upon as a direct 
punishment for the sins of the people, and new troubles were 
prophesied if the theatre were reopened. Soon clerical influence 
was again all-powerful ; and when the King died in 1730, every- 
one knew that there could, under the Government of his suc- 
cessor, be no thought of play-acting. 
This reaction had a demoralising effect on the morals of the 
people; it became the fashion, in order to get on, to feign religion, 
and the only literature that succeeded was that of religious 








sopgs. In the Library of Copenhagen is a collection of German 
Church-hymns, consisting of 33,712 numbers alphabetically 
arranged in five hundred to six hundred volumes, which 
Princess Charlotte Amelia, Christian VI.’s sister, presented 
to the Institution. The theatre had been sold by auction; 
the actors had dispersed. For some twenty years all intellec- 
tual life seemed to have died out of the land. That these 
were years of infinite suffering to Holberg needs no saying. 
Dr. Brandes compares his struggle with that of Moliére in 
regard to Tartufe, and of Beaumarchais for Figaro. But 
he points out that while their fight was one to spur them on, 
this effort of Holberg’s to give his own people a literature, 
which they rejected and scorned, involved a far more crushing 
pain. 

“Where can a parallel be found to this? Holberg has given his 
country the first readable poem, then...... introduces into the 
land an entirely new art, writes as a beginning some two dozen 
masterpieces, is in the maturity of his age, about forty years old, 
and twenty years are struck out of his life as a dramatic writer. 
Twenty years! Bigotry sends his dramatic genius to the House of 
Correction for twenty years of a savant’s hard labour ; locks it within 
a prison cell; condemns it to solitude, to silence !” 

For twenty years Holberg again took up metaphysics, and 
when at last another reaction set in, with the trembling hand of 
age he drew his last figures for the stage. Nor was this all. 
The twenty years of bigotry, of hypocrisy, had borne fruit. The 
classic comedy of Holberg no longer suited the demoralised taste 
of the public. They wanted “ vaudevilles,” ballets, spectacles ; 
and Holberg made a desperate effort to meet thisdemand. “ It 
was a sad sight,” writes Holberg’s biographer, “‘as though a 
beauty, deserted of the old adorers for the sake of unworthy, be- 
painted women, herself began to rouge her faded cheeks. ..... 
Certainly Holberg’s heart must have bled. And it was all in 
vain. Taste had too utterly changed; he was forsaken. Old, 
suffering constantly from headaches and hectic attacks that 
finally ended in consumption, Holberg stood absolutely alone 
and neglected.” ‘That his death passed almost unheeded we 
have already said. Such was the life of the man of whom 
his native land is now justly proud. Alas! that such pride so 
often comes too late to give pleasure to its object. 

Only when we take into consideration the enormous quantity 
of his work, its infinite variety and general excellence, can we 
estimate this remarkable man at his true worth. That such a 
man should have lived and died neglected and misunderstood it 
is infinitely sad to remember. 


HAMPTON COURT IN TUDOR TIMES.* 
Tuts is in many ways an attractive book. Tastefully got up, 
pleasantly written, and liberally illustrated, it cannot fail to 
awaken an interest in the picturesque old Palace, whilst many 
will learn for the first time what a favourite resort it was with 
the Sovereigns of the House of Tudor. The work is very pro- 
perly dedicated to her Majesty, who “ first granted free and 
unrestricted admission to all her subjects to view the beautiful 
home of her ancestors at Hampton Court,” and there is no 
doubt about the public availing itself of this privilege. As 
the Queen never resides in the Palace, the State apart- 
ments are open all the year round (except Friday, which is 
cleaning-day), and visitors may wander about as they please. 
There is enough to satisfy all tastes, from the Picture Galleries 
to the Maze, from the tapestries to Bushey Park, from the 
Great Hall tothe Tennis Court. Yet we doubt if visitors ever let 
their thoughts travel back to other scenes of the Palace they 
are exploring. Do they conjure up visions of Wolsey enter- 
taining the French Envoys within its walls with more than 
regal splendour; of Henry VIII. shooting with his long-bow 
or breaking a lance in the tilting-yard; or of Queen Elizabeth 
dancing a coranto before a privileged circle of guests? In all 
probability they are too content with the present attractions of 
the Palace to trouble themselves about the pomp and pageantry 
of a bygone day. With foreigners, too, Hampton Court has always 
been popular. Three and a half centuries ago they came to see 
it as one of the sights of England, and went away amazed at its 
immense size and dazzling splendour; now-a-days they spend 
their first Sunday in England there, partly to examine its present 
glories, and partly, we suspect, because, with its Picture Galleries 
thrown open, the Sunday more resembles a Continental Sunday 
than in other places in this country. Those of our readers who 
have more than a passing acquaintance with Hampton Court 
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Palace, and who are interested in its early history, will appre- 
ciate this book, and be grateful for the information it contains, 
both as regards its historical associations and its well-preserved 
specimens of Tudor architecture; such readers will be inclined 
to look upon the Palace as an institution and.an inheritance 
to be cherished like Windsor Castle or the Tower of London. 
Residing in the Palace, Mr. Law is of course well posted in all 
its legends and traditions; but he has, in addition, gone to 
reliable sources for materials for his narrative. Some of the 
rooms which are either linked with the past through historic 
connections, or which contain exceptional decorative work, are 
among the private apartments, and therefore not open to the 
public ; but in such cases, Mr. Law has given pictures of the 
forbidden chambers. Still, the main portions of the Palace, 
such as the Great Hall, the Watching Chamber, the Clock 
Court, the Chapel, the State Apartments, with their pictures, 
armour, tapestries, and china, together with the trim and well- 
kept Gardens, the Maze,the Park, and the aged vine, afford 
amnsement in abundance for all tastes. 

Rich as Hampton Court is in memorable associations, no one 
seems to have investigated and chronicled them, and it has been 
left to Mr. Law to bring together, in a readable form and in 
proper sequence, the events that have marked its growth. 
Nothing is known, he says, of the annals of the place in 
the remote days of the Britons, Romans, and Saxons; and, 
with the exception of a canoe, fashioned out of the trunk of a 
tree, which was found in the Thames a few years since, there 
are no traces of those distant inhabitants. The first mention 
of Hampton is to be found in Domesday Book, compiled in 
1086, where the Manor of “ Hamntone” is entered as held by 
Walter de St. Valery, and valued at £39. For a century 
and a half it remained in the possession of the De Valery 
family, and then passed to Henry de St. Albans, and from him 
soon afterwards to the Knights Hospitallers of St. John of 
Jerusalem. By various gifts of land the Manor had increased 
in 1333 to nearly 1,000 acres, which yielded £83 13s. 10d.a year, 
and it consisted of a preceptory at Hampton, with a small 
mansion or manor-house (probably on the site of the present 
palace), a garden, and a dove-cote. Nothing more is heard of 
it until 1503, when Elizabeth of York went there by river 
from Richmond in a “grete bote.” Henry VII. also used it 
about this period as a sort of subsidiary house to his palace at 
Richmond. In 1514, the manor, which even then had long 
been known under the name of Hampton Court, was leased 
to Wolsey for ninety-nine years at a rent of £50 per 
annum. He appears to have selected this spot from its being a 
secluded country-place within easy reich, and from its being 
rexommended by the medical authorities as the most healthy 
spot within twenty miles of London, and one to which he could 
withdraw for rest and quiet. Its healthiness even now is an 
unquestioned fact, and nothing has happened since Wolsey 
went there to reverse the opinion of his doctors. No sooner did 
he enter into possession of his new property than he began the 
erection of an edifice befitting his dignity as a prince of the 
Church. Hundreds of workmen were engaged on the parks, 
gardens, and buildings, the old manor-house standing in an 
extensive domain of pasture-land of some two thousand 
acres. The house and gardens he surrounded with a moat, 
and the land he converted into two parks, partly enclosed 
by a substantial wali, much of which remains to this day. 
The west front, or main entrance to tue Palace, was the first 
portion taken in hand, and forms even now, though much 
changed, an admirable specimen of Tudor domestic architec- 
ture; but the Gate-House is dwarfed from five to three storeys, 
the moat (30 feet wide) has disappeared, and the turrets are 
reduced in height and deprived of their cupolas. The present 
base, or Outer Court (behind the west front), was also built 
by Wolsey; but the Great Hall, though often called by his 
name, was not erected by him, but, after his death, by 
Henry VIII.; there is, however, little doubt that it is on the 
same site as the hall originally built by Wolsey, but which 
the king pulled down, as being not large enough. Not- 
withstanding his onerous duties as Chief Minister, Lord 
Chancellor, Cardinal, and Papal Legate, Wolsey found time to 
supervise everything relating to his buildings and his house- 
hold; whilst his sanitary arrangements were so good that the 
drainage system was not interfered with until 1871. Mr. Law 
has not been able to discover who Wolsey’s architect was, 
though he inclines to the belief that Henry Williams, priest 


and good taste with which the Pulace was constructed, 
May, 1516, it was so far advanced that Wolsey was able hl 
receive the King and Queen in his new abode; and this was ‘ 
time when Henry VIII. delighted to honour with his : 
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his “awne goode Cardinall,” at little entertainments where h 
could throw off the restraints of royalty. During dinner 


supper the minstrels used to perform, and afterwards th 
would take part in a masquerade or an impromptu dance, or 
sing to his own accompaniment on the lute. Welsey po 
frequently gave splendid banquets to the foreign Ambassadors 
Dinner on such occasions was followed by masquerades and 
mummeries. Then came supper of “countless dishes of cop. 
fections and other delicacies ;” large bowls, filled with ducats 
and dice, were placed on the table for those who liked to gamble: 
the supper-tables were removed, and dancing commenced, 

The internal arrangements of the Palace seem to have been 
most comfortable; and, contrary to the modern idea that our 
ancestors cared little for cleanliness, there were numerous baths 
about the building. Of the decorations of the rooms only a 
few survive; but there is one little room on the east side of the 
Clock Court, which, though much reduced in size and injured 
by time, preserves in many respects its pristine state. “It hag 
a large ancient mullioned window, looking towards the present 
Fountain Court, an old Tudor fireplace, and a little inner 
closet, of antique appearance, formed in the thickness of 
the walls. The ceiling, however, is the chief point of interest, 
and is very beautiful, being of pure cinque-cento design in 
octagonal panels, with decorative scrollwork and other ornaments 
in relief. The ribs are of moulded wood, with balls and leaden 
leaves at their intersections; these and the ornamental work 
within the panels are gilt, the ground being of light-blue. The 
rooms were all carpeted and hung with tapestry, for which 
Wolsey seems to have had a perfect passion. The very bed- 
chambers had hangings of wonderful value, and every place did 
glitter with innumerable vessels of gold and silver. There were 
two hundred and four-score beds, the furniture to most of them 
being silk, and all for the entertainment of strangers only,” 
Besides these two hundred and eighty beds, there were scores 
upon scores of beds of red, green, and russet velvet, satin and 
silk, with rich curtains and fringes of the same materials. The 
most valuable, however, of all Wolsey’s effects was his gold and 
silver plate, which the Venetian Ambassador of the day esti- 
mated at £150,000, or one and a half million of modern money. 
His household consisted of five hundred persons, many of them 
lords and gentlemen of the first families in England; and his 
master-cook was a functionary attired in velvet and satin, and 
wearing a gold chain round his neck. The cost of entertaining 
his enormous household amounted to £50,000 of modern 
reckoning; but Mr. Law's figures of the relative value of money 
in the sixteenth century and at the present time, savour too 
much of caprice, for he sometimes multiplies by five, sometimes 
by ten, and sometimes by twenty. 

Want of space prevents our following the extension of the 
Palace by Cardinal Wolsey, its transfer to Henry VIII. or its sub- 
sequent alterations and enlargement by that Sovereign. Nor 
can we pause to touch on such scenes of public interest as the 
birth and christening of Edward VI., the death of Jane Seymour, 
the marriages of Katherine Howard and Katherine Parr, and 
the honeymoon of Mary Tudor and Philip of Spain, all of 
which were enacted at Hampton Court. If anything more 
were needed to satisfy our readers that the book will well 
repay perusal, we might add that there are two ghosts who 
are said to haunt the Palace, and both are properly a ithenti- 
cated by independent testimony. 

Mr. Law deserves credit for the earnest way he has worked 
up his subject. It has, no doubt, been a labour of love; but he 
has spared himself no trouble in selecting from a mass of details 
those that would best describe the gradual rise of a building so 
full of interesting reminiscences. His general remarks on English 
history are quite to the point, though his object has been to deal 
solely with the domestic history of the Palace and of those who 
dwelt within its walls. He has, perhaps, borrowed too much of 
Froude’s prejudice against Queen Elizabeth, at all events he 
accepts too readily the scandal about her and the Earl of Leicester 
in 1561. On the other hand, he does not conceal his admiration 
for Cardinal Wolsey, and he gives us a pleasing side of his char- 
acter not to be met with in the usual biographies of his official 
and public life. It is curious no earlier writer should have been 
tempted to describe the past history of Hampton Court; but 
it is satisfactory that it should at last have been taken in hand 
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and surveyor of the works, designed much of the best 
decorative work ; but there can be no question about the skill 





by a man with the ability to produce a trustworthy and 
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xhaustive work. We shall be glad to see the next volume Mr. 

a has promised, and which will resume the history of the 

Palace from the death of Queen Elizabeth to the present time. 





THE BLACK FOREST AND ITS PEASANTRY.* 

Ir is amusing to observe the different aspects in which that 
mach-talked-of personage, the peasant-proprietor, comes at 
present before the British public, according as he is to those 
who see and interview him an object of love or hatred, or, in 
some rare instances, merely a being to be looked upon with 
kindly but unprejudiced eyes. If you want to see him at his 
best, in a state that borders as closely upon contcextment as can 
ve looked for here below, you must go, according to Miss 
Séguin, to the Black Forest. There all are Bauern or Biiuerin- 
nen, and pride themselves on being such. Some may be what 
Schiller calls Bauernadel, peasant nobles; others may be poor, 
but every one owns Jand. It may be little, it may be much, but 
it is his own. There the peasant’s wants are nearly all provided 
for within the magic circle of his home. Scarcely an article of 
food or clothing is sought beyond it; the spring, summer, 
and autumn find him and his family engaged in outdoor 
Jabour, and the winter in the exercise of some trade or 
industry. Hard-working and frugal, these people are self- 
respecting and independent, yet courteous and friendly ; and if 
they possess the vices as well as the virtues which are usually 
to be found in primitive societies, the latter are decidedly in the 
ascendant. Such is the dictum of one who spent an autumn in 
exploring the innermost recesses of the Schwarzwald, and in 
studying its quaint population and legendary lore. Let it be 
said at the outset that the Black Forest is nota tract of country 
to be “done” in a fortnight. Though traversed from end to 
end by a railway that takes the traveller through some of its 
most beautiful scenery, such traveller, if he does not diverge 
from it in many a direction not easy of access, has but gained a 
merely superficial notion of what really deserves a lengthened 
stady. Itis a treat even to follow the writer by means of her 
pleasant pages from one lovely valley to another, making ac- 
quaintance with the simple friendly people, who have so much 
to ask and so much to tell, and whose manners, dress, and 
occupations are so different from those of our own country ; 
and it is easy to believe that for the pedestrian the Black 
Forest is siraply a paradise, while even those who are 
constrained to make use of the long lumbering vehicles that 
creep, German fashion, beside foaming torrents and among pine- 
covered hills, far from desiring to proceed more rapidly, are apt 
to say at the close of a journey,—‘ Did we go slowly? The 
time was all too short.” 

No better place for the wearied brain-worker in search of a 
holiday could possibly be found than this vast region, which 
may be roughly said to form a triangle, lying between Basle, 
Constance, and Rastadt, so easily reached from London, 
for the forest, notwithstanding the too speedy increase of 
roads and railways within its precincts, has as yet been little 
invaded by the British or American tourist. Miss Séguin 
furnishes her readers, not merely with a sketch-map of its 
principal towns and villages, but has, in two others, most 
minutely delineated both its northern and southern portion, so 
that the traveller approaching from any direction can have no 
difficulty in selecting all the points of interest that may lie 
within his reach, and finding out the best centres for pedestrian 
or other expeditions. Concerning the inns, the writer is 
especially reassuring, for she promises cleanliness and the 
absence of imposition in every one of them, no matter how 
remote, and, moreover, excellent country fare, the host and 
hostess receiving the traveller as a guest, and bestowing upon 
him a number of unexpected personal attentions, which establish 
a friendliness far from disagreeable to those who do not disdain 
the primitive simplicity of a thoroughly independent people. 

The Black Forest is usually visited in summer or autumn; 
but the time to see it at its best is the spring, when it is decked 
with lovely flowers and made jubilant with the song of the lark 
and the nightingale; but every season, even stern winter, has 
its peculiar charm. We do not look for what is called grand 
Scenery in the Schwarzwald; and yet there is much grandeur in 
the neighbourhood of the Hornisgrinde and the Feldberg. Some 
of these mountains are always covered with snow, and the last- 
mentioned is one of the highest in Germany. But the valleys 
are especially delightful; they are, as the writer says,— 

“As beautiful and varied gems of Nature as the world, or at least 








* The Black Forest: its People and Legends, By L. C. Séguin. London: 
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Europe, can offer. They are among the scenes that rest in the memory 
as ‘joys,’—joys of a peacefal and happy kind. One would like to 
think of them lying awake in the quiet night, on a bed, perbaps, of 
sickness. There is associated with their remembrance no shuddering 
recollection of hair-breadth escapes, no nightmare toils, such as may 
cling uneasily about certain Alpine adventures. They bring with 
them rather a vision of still contentment, a glimpse into the good 
land,—‘a land of brooks, of waters, of fountains, and depths that 
spring out of valleys;’ an echo of murmuring streams, a lingering 
fragrance of pines.’ 

Of these valleys it is hard to say which most deserve a visit. 
Much depends upon the taste of the explorer; but it is safe to 
mention the Nagoldthal, scene of so many of Auerbach’s stories, 
the valley of Murg, the Lierbachthal, and that of Oppenau, 
where Kirschwasser is so largely manufactured. Speaking of the 
favourite spiritnous liquor of the country naturally leads to its 
older industries, and the “clock country,” a district comprising 
ninety-two parishes, is a region of special interest. Then there are 
the straw-hat makers, who are to be found in every part of the 
southern Schwarzwald, plaiting with their roughened fingers 
straw imported from Italy into the most fashionable ladies’ head- 
gear, as well as into the children’s hats which we call Swiss, 
and the mighty fabrics affected by the women of Triberg and 
other places. And besides these industries, there are those of 
the pewter and silver-workers and the glass-blowers, as well as 
cotton and cloth mills, and woollen and soap manufactories, all 
worked by water-power, and the beautiful pottery ware of 
Willingen is well known. From the Black Forest, too, come 
those wonderful Rhine-rafts,—real floating villages, carrying 
three or four hundred persons, with cows, fowls, pigs, and what- 
ever provisions the boatmen and their families have need of; 
rafts which in their commencement were but a few pines tied 
together with willow-roots launched upon the mountain torrent 
but gradually increasing in size as they pass from the streamlet 
to the river, until at last they are built up into a huge mass, 
some of which are said to be as much as 700 feet long. 

Bathing-places are also a very marked feature in the Black 
Forest; for, as the author tells us, the water-thirst never fails 
to seize upon Germans of every station of life at a certain season 
of the year, when a cure of some kind is a necessity; and if 
mineral waters are unattainable, air is expected to take its place. 
What are called the Kniebis Baths, consisting of six separate 
watering-places, including the specially distinguished one of 
Rippoldsau, are among the most remarkable; the scenery 
leading to each of them is very lovely; and the costumes of the 
peasantry, though scarcely equal to those of Triberg and St. 
Georgen, extremely picturesque. The wooden cottages, brown 
with age, with their deep thatch overlying an outer staircase and 
carved balconies, each having, besides its kitchen-garden, a field, 
anda little bit of ground crowded with roses, phloxes, and many 
other brilliant flowers, are charming elements in almost every 
Black-Forest landscape, quite as attractive as the romantic 
castles that appear every now and then on some pine-covered 
rocky height. Very quaint, too, are the little towns, of which 
Wolfach, in the Kinzigthal, with its pine-cone baths, is one 
of the choicest specimens, and a capital centre from which to 
make excursions. The one from Triberg to Freiburg, only a 
five hours’ drive, is one of the most beautiful of the Forest 
routes, that should by no means be omitted. Triberg, of course, 
is on the line of railway. 

But we must linger no longer over Miss Séguin’s delightful 
book, although we have said nothing of the many charming 
legends she has everywhere introduced. One word, however, 
anent the effects, as she has seen them, of peasant-proprietor- 
ship, for she appears to look upon the matter in a common-sense 
point of view. This writer by no means ignores the charm of 
possession,—the satisfaction a man feels in having a house or 
land of his own that he can hand down to his children; and 
such possession, she says, neither makes the Bauer less indus- 
trious nor less ambitious for his children. He works, not on 
his land alone, but at whatever industry may be within his 
reach, and he sends the younger generation out into the world, 
and dreams for them of a success in life which is sometimes, 
though, of course, rarely, attained. 


MEXICO AND MAXIMILIAN.* 
Tue rather startling title of this book—namely, “The Dead 
and the Living ”—does not, as might be supposed, imply 
that it treats either of the seen or the unseen, or of the 
relations between the world of the living and the unnumbered 





: * Todte und Lebende; Errinerungen von Carlos von Gayera, Berlin: Abend 
heim’sche Verlagsbuchbandlung (G. Joel). 
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multitude who have “gone before.” It concerns the dead 
and living personages whom the author, in his remarkable 
career, has met and known. Most of these personages have 
played their parts; others still survive. Hence the contents of 
the work answer with sufficient accuracy to its title. Among 
the persons who figure in these pages, and with all of whom 
Baron von Gagern has been brought in contact, are Alexander 
von Humboldt, Phillip von Siebold, Baldomero Espartero, 
General Santa Anna (once President of the Mexican Re- 
public), Miguel Miramon, Jesus Ortega, Janvier de la Motte, 
General Forey, Bazaine (ex-Marshal), Jules Favre, Thiers, and 
Archduke Ferdinand Max (once Emperor of Mexico), all men 
who have helped to make history, and about all of whom Baron 
von Gagern has something new and interesting to tell us. Not 
the least notable picture in his gallery of portraits is that of the 
author himself. Unfortunately, however, he affects too much 
modesty, giving his autobiography only incidentally and, as it 
were, by way of purenthesis. But as he invariably leads 
up to his sketches by relating how he became acquainted 
with the subjects of them, and in so doing necessarily says 
a good deal about himself, the reader who does not skip 
acquires in the end a fairly competent knowledge of the 
character and career of Carlos von Gagern. He does not 
mention when he first saw the light; but as he was a school- 
boy at Berlin in 1834, he is probably by this time past 
sixty. As he was a Freiherr by birth, graduated at Leipsic 
University, held a commission in the Prussian Artillery, and 
never seems to have wanted money, it is safe to infer that his 
people were in easy circumstances, and occupied a good social 
position, which is more than can be said of all Germans who 
are noble, either by inheritance or creation. But though by birth 
an aristocrat, Von Gagern, almost as soon as he could think, 
became a Liberal and a freethinker by conviction. The history of 
his religious opinions, as incidentally given in his discursive sketch 
of Wislicenus, is characteristic and significant. His family was 
strictly orthodox and Protestant; but while being prepared for 
Confirmation, he began to entertain serious doubts touching 
the bases of the Lutheran creed. It occurred to him 
that if Luther had a right to reject Romanism, he had 
an equal right to reject Lutheranism; and after several 
conversations with a Roman Catholic priest, he came to 
the conclusion that the only logical religion is that of 
which the Pope is head. Yet not being able to accept the Pope 
as his spiritual guide, Von Gagern ended by renouncing dogmatic 
religion altogether, and he informed his mother and his religion- 
teacher (which by no means implies that the man was a religious 
teacher) that he could not give his assent to the confession of 
faith which all candidates for Confirmation had publicly to 
accept. This resolution caused his family great embarrass- 
ment, Confirmation being at that time obligatory, and the law 
in this respect being backed by the opinion of the class to which 
Von Gagern belonged. Refusal to undergo the rite would entail 
consequences hardly less grave than refusal to take the oath of 
allegiance would have done. ‘The religion-teacher, however, 
found a way out of the difficulty. After vainly trying to 
bring his pupil to a better frame of mind, he proposed that 
the youth should present himself at church with the other 
catechumens, and when they all gave their response to the 
creed (read by the officiating clergyman) by saying “Ja!” he 
should say “ Naa!” Amid such a chorus of assents, a single 
discordant note, thought the leader, would not be noticed. This 
was doue, and Carlos von Gagern, though he opeuly proclaimed 
his dissent from the faith, received the needful certificate of 
religious orthodoxy. But he was only a lad at the time, and 
the blame of this proceeding must rest chiefly, perhaps, with 
those by whom it was sanctioned and enforced,—his mother and 
the teacher of religion,—the latter being probably quite as 
sceptical as the youth whom he so shamefully misled. 
Increasing age served only to coufirm Von Gagern in his 
heteroiox opinions; bat the Prussia of forty years ago was no 
place for a freethinker in religion and a Republican in politics ; 
and there is nothing surprising in the fact that, after a short 
experience in the army, he found it expedient to resign his com- 
mission and go abroad. He was at Paris early in 1848, shortly after 
the overthrow of Louis Philippe, and betaking himself thence to 
Spain, acted as intermediary between the Carlists and Cristinos, 
and made the acquaintance of General Espartero, Duke of 
Victory. Albeit Von Gagern does not appear to have taken 
any active part in the contest, his sympathies were with the 
Carlists ; and he narrowly missed being shot as a spy at 





i 
Estella. This was one of the most romantic episodes ; 
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his career, for he owed his life to the courage and Presence of 
mind of a dark-eyed seiiorita, on whose heart the light-haired 
Teuton had made a favourable impression. But if we were to 
relate only a fraction of the strange experiences that befell ony 
author, we should never have done. 

The year 1853 found him at New York, where, in a Deutsche 
Bierstube, he chanced to see an American illustrated paper, which 
contained a picture of Santa Anna and his staff. This seem. 
ingly unimportant incident decided Von Gagern’s destiny, Jt 
turved his thoughts in the direction of Mexico, a count of 
which he had heard much from Alexander von Humboldt, and 
wanted to know more. A few weeks later he was in the lang of 
Anahuac, provided with credentials which procured him ap 
interview with the Dictator, Santa Anna, himself, and, ulti. 
mately, 2 commission in the Mexican Army. His portrait of 
the Republican magistrate who allowed himself to be addresgeq 
as “Serene Highness,” whose rule his followers qualified ag 
“the illustrious despotism,” who lost his country a great terri. 
tory, aud connived at the French invasion, is vividly drawn 
and not flattering. It might have been even less g0, for 
few worse men have trod this earth than Antonio Lopez 
de Santa Auna. Full of interest, too, are the sketches 
of Benito Juarez, Ortega, and other Mexican celebrities who 
took part in the stirring events of 1862-65; and all who crave 
further enlightenment as to the causes that led to the fall of 
Napoleon IIL., aud the terrible calamities which in 1870-71 over. 
whelmed the French nation, should read what the author hag to 
say about Generals Forey and Bazaine. The invasion of Mexico, 
though commonly reckoned among these causes, was, after all, lesg 
a cause than a consequence, and a symptom of that corruption 
and greed which had already struck their fatal fangs into the 
very heart of the Imperial system. But the part of the book to 
which English readers, and students of history everywhere, will 
turn with the greatest interest, is that which deals with the 
Grand Duke Ferdinand Max, the descendant of Charles Y. 
—Emperor himself and brother of an Emperor—who was 
sentenced to death as a common fillibuster, and paid with his 
life the penalty of his ambition. 

It has generally been supposed that Maximilian was in some 
sort the tool and victim of Napoleon; that the latter, after 
beguiling him with fair promises into acceptance of the fatal 
throne, broke his word, withdrew his protection, and abandoned 
the chivalrous and too confiding prince to his enemies. This 
is the theory of the Austrian Court, and the belief of superficial 
observers and careless readers. But as our author clearly shows, 
it is the reverse of truth. Maximilian became Emperor of 
Mexico, not to suit Bonaparte’s purpose, but his own, He had 
ample warning of the probable consequences of his enterprise, 
and from first to last acted with open eyes. 

In May, 1863, Baron von Gagern was taken prisoner while 
making a desperate effort to break through the French force 
which beleagured Puebla; and thongh the officer to whom he 
surrendered promised that he should be kept in the country 
until exchanged, General Forey despatched him to France, and he 
remained there for some time a prisoner on parole. During a brief 
sojourn in Paris, he had an interview with Maximilian ; and, at 
the latter’s request, drew up for his information a paper on the 
condition of Mexican politics. In this paper, as well as at the 
interview, he did all he could to persuade the Grand Duke to 
renounce the adventure on which he had set his mind, and 
concluded with these remarkable words :— Ich fiirchte, Eure 
Kaiserliche Hoheit werden den Versuch mit Ihrem Kopfe 
bezahlen !” (I fear your Imperial Highness will pay for the 
attempt with your head!) Ten years later Von Gagern met at 
Vieuna Baron Kuhn, then Austrian War Minister, who in- 
formed him that his memorandum was preserved among the 
archives of the State, and that he himself had done all he could 
to dissuade the unfortunate Prince from accepting the proffered 
crown. 

Albeit Maximilian declined to be guided by Herr von Gagern’s 
advice, he tried to secure his services; but the Baron remained 
true to the cause of Mexican independence, and after being 
exchanged, returned to the land of his adoption, and took part 
once more in the struggle for independence. His next 
aud last interview with the Emperor was at Queretaro, 
in the cell from which the fallen Monarch was taken to 
meet his doom. Maximilian’s first words on seeing his mentor 
were, “ Baron von Gagern, you have proved a true prophet.” 
Even then, however, he could not believe that the court-martial 
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by which he was to be tried would condemn him to death, or 
that if they did the sentence would be carried into effect. . If 
Tam not Emperor of Mexico,” he said, “I am an Austrian 
Archduke, and in neither character has any Mexican court the 
right to bring me to trial.” At the risk of giving him pain, Von 
Gagern had to explain to the Prince that he was being tried 
neither as Emperor nor Grand Duke, but as a man who, with- 
out declaration of war, had landed with a hostile force on the 
shores of Mexico, seduced officers from their allegiance, and 
endeavoured to overturn the Republic,—in short, as a filibuster. 
This idea seemed to be altogether new to Maximilian, and 
greatly depressed him. It is, moreover, in evidence that the 
Grand Duke was given clearly to understand that the 
French would not maintain him on the throne of Mexico, 
that he had ample notice of their intention to withdraw 
from the country, and that he deliberately elected to stay and 
take his chance, a resolution which necessarily involved a pro- 
longation of the war. We may pity Maximilian for his mis- 
fortunes, and deplore the severity of his sentence; yet we 
cannot deny that he did grievous wrong and deserved to suffer. 
Nor is it possible to forget that he signed a decree, for which, 
though it was extorted from him by Bazaine, he was fully 
responsible, condemning Republican leaders taken in arms to 
death, and that under its operation several of them were 
summarily shot. 

The causes that shaped Maximilian’s destiny must be sought 
in his character and position. He was a man of vaulting 
ambition, but lacking in that strength of will and clearness of 
judgment which are at once its sole justification, and the only 
means of ensuring its success. So long as he was Viceroy of 
Lombardy and chief of the Austrian Navy, he felt that, 
in a measure at least, he filled his proper place; but when 
the events of 1859 relegated him to private life, he became 
deeply discontented. For a prince whose exemplar was 
Kaiser Karl V., the position of an ordinary Archduke was 
intolerable. He was poor, too; for, holding that a prince 
should always live en grand seigneur and dispense money 
with a lavish hand, he had wasted much of his own substance, 
and the greater part, if not the whole, of his wife’s dowry. And 
so it came to pass that when a bogus deputation got up by the 
French Generals offered him a crown which was not theirs to 
bestow, he accepted the fatal gift, and did not disdain to receive 
the douceur of £120,000 with which it was accompanied. Even 
had Maximilian possessed the genius of a Napoleon and the 
steadfastness of a Hohenzollern, he might have failed to establish 
monarchy in Mexico; the attempt, made by a Prince so weak 
in resolution that he allowed himself to be dominated by a man 
of the calibre and character of Bazaine, was foredoomed to 
disaster. 

As for Baron von Gagern’s book, we have probably said 
enough to give a fair idea of its quality and its scope. Though 
often provokingly discursive and, from a literary point of view, 
clumsily arranged, the work is both brimful of interest and an 
important contribution to modern history. We may add that 
the author is still in the land of the living, and at present 
Military Attaché to the Mexican Embassy at Berlin. 


THE WORKS OF FRANCIS PARKMAN. 
Untit that striking book, Montcalm and Wolfe, which was 
noticed some time ago in these columns, was published 
in England by Messrs. Macmillan, the name of Francis 
Parkman was almost unknown on this side of the Atlantic, 
and his writings were a veritable terra incognita. It is, 
no doubt, the cordial reception given to Montcalm and Wolfe 
which has led to the reproduction of a complete edition, 
in ten volumes, of Mr. Parkman’s works. It is, therefore, with 
a feeling akin to shame that one sees “twentieth edition” and 
“twenty-third edition” on the title-pages of some of these 
volumes, and observes that the Oregon Trail, which is the only 
one of them that is not historical, gives an account of a personal 
expedition to the Rocky Mountains forty years ago ; for if there is 
any American writer of the’day who ought to have been popular 
here, both on account of his subject and of his style, it is Mr. 
Parkman. Readability is the characteristic of his literary 
work; it is, indeed, both his strength and his weakness. 
He traverses the ground, and is instinct with the spirit of Feni- 
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more Cooper; while, under the flow of his style, as under the 
flow of Mr. Green’s, one perceives the steady current of vigorous 
humanity, if not of democratic humanitarianism. The subject, 
moreover, of Mr. Parkman’s works, taken as a whole, is one that 
ought to be specially fascinating to Englishmen who frequent 
“the ordinary of literature,” as Coleridge terms the circulating 
library, and who, it must be allowed, are a trifle sentimental, if 
not Jingoish. If there is any struggle which ought to inspire us 
with pride of race, it is that which ended in the placing of the 
North American Continent at the feet of Great Britain. 
In that struggle, the patient, solid, often stolid, Anglo-Saxon 
is seen triumphing over the most formidable of Red, and the 
most brilliant and dangerous of White, rivals. Itis true, indeed, 
that Mr. Parkman deals more with the French than with the 
English aspect of the conflict for empire in America. But the 
fact should make his writings all the more interesting. He 
shows what it was that our grandfathers had to cope with,—the 
most pertinacious and remorseless of religious organisations, and 
the most brilliant of aristocratic societies, that sought, after its 
own fashion, too, to make the New World reproduce afresh the 
ancien régime, which was, and felt itself to be, moribund. 


There is no excuse now, however, for not knowing who Mr. 
Parkman is, and of what stuff as a historian he is made. Of 
the ten works which compose Messrs. Macmillan’s republication, 
only two, Montcalm and Wolfe and The Conspiracy of Pontiac, 
reach two volumes. Of the single-volume books, The Oregon 
Trail must be dismissed with a very few words. As already 
said, it gives an account of a journey Mr. Parkman undertook 
to the Rocky Mountains in 1846. It is delightfully written; 
Mr. Parkman’s literary undress is quite as becoming as 
his historical full-dress. It is, perhaps, most interesting 
as showing how Mr. Parkman made the intimate acquaint- 
ance of the Indians of his own time, and through them of 
the nature of the Red Man generally,—a knowledge which 
must have been invaluable to him when engaged in his purely 
historical investigations. The other one-volume works in Mr. 
Parkman’s series, The Pioneers of France in the New World, 
The Jesuits in North America, The Old Régime in Canada, La 
Salle and the Discovery of the Great West, Count Frontenac and 
New France, give the best picture that exists of the France 
that rose and flourished in Canada, only to fall before 
the sword of Wolfe, the genius of the elder Pitt, and the 
superior colonising capacity of the English people. We see the 
Jesuits, led by Champlain, virtually founding New France, and 
trying to make it u great mission station, if not a theocracy. 
We see their persecution—for it can be called little better 
—of the Red Indians, especially of the powerful and vin- 
dictive Iroquois; their struggles with the rottenness of French 
society under the old +¢gine, and with the spirit of commercial 
enterprise as impersonated by the daring La Salle, who explored 
the Great West, and established the authority of his unworthy 
monarch on the Ohio and the Mississippi, only to die 
miserably by the hand of an assassin after all. Finally, 
we see in the career of Frontenac—a skilful soldier and 
politician, who yet, in virtue of his eccentricity, reminds 
one not a little of our own Peterborough—an attempt by 
sheer military force, which was all that was left of the France 
of Louis XIV. in the France of Louis XVI., to curb Indian 
rebellion and arrest English advance. The attempt was, 
of course, in vain. French feudalism, doomed in Europe, 
could not take root in America. Even the tactics of the Jesuits 
failed; and as a simple matter of fact, the Jesuit policy 
deteriorated. Yet it is a remarkable panorama that Mr. Park- 
man places before us, and we find it difficult to say whether we 
admire more the patient industry with which he has set forth 
the economic and social causes of French failure in the New 
World, or his love of the picturesque, which makes him 
(and with him his readers) equally at home in the solitudes of 
Nature and the artificialities of Franco-Canadian society, in the 
wigwam of the Indian and in the hut of a Jesuit martyr by 
mistake. Mr. Parkman is, all things considered, at his best 
when he deals with the adventurous and the romantic, and there 
is beyond question enough of both in his volumes. Looked at 
from this standpoint, his most attractive narratives are those 
which deal with the pioneers of France in the New World, 
and with La Salle, the explorer of the Great West, who 
had many of the qualities of a traveller of the first class 
like Livingstone, but who was destined to be the pioneer, 
not of his own, but of another race. There is no more 
melancholy story in history than the failure of Coligny’s 
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Huguenots to found in 1562—fifty-eight years before the 
Puritans landed in Massachusetts Bay—a colony on the coast 
of Florida. They were led by Jean Ribaut, of Dieppe, a capable 
seaman and a staunch Protestant. They landed under the best 
auspices :— 

“Indians were running along the beach, snd out upon the sand- 
bars, beckoning them to land. They pushed their boats ashore and 
disembarked—sailors, soldiers, and eager young nobles. Corselet 
and morion, arquebuse and kalbert, flushed in the sun that 
flickered through innumerable leaves as, kneeling on the ground, 
they gave thanks to God, who had guided their voyage to 
an issue fall of promise. The Indians, seated gravely under 
the neighbouring trees, looked on in silent respect, thinking 
that they worshipped the sun. They were in full paint in 
honour of the occasion, and in a most friendly mood. With their 
squaws and children, they presently drew near, and, strewing the 
earth with laurel leaves, sat down among the Frenchmen. The 
latter were much pleased with them, and Ribaut gave the chief, 
whom he calls the king, a robe of blue cloth, worked in yellow with 
the regal fleur-de-lis. But Ribaut and his followers, just escaped 
from the dull prison of their ships, were intent on admiring 
the wild scenes around them. Never had they known a fairer 
May Day. The quaint old narrative is exuberant with delight. The 
tranquil air, the warm sun, woods fresh with young verdure, 
meadows bright with flowers; the palm, the cypress, the pine, the 
magnolia; the grazing deer, herons, curlews, bitterns, woodcock, and 
unknown waterfowl that waded in the ripple of the beach; cedars 
bearded from crown to root with long gray moss; huge oaks 
smothering in the serpent folds of enormous grape-vines ; such were 
the objects that greeted them in their roamings, till their new- 
discovered land seemed ‘the fairest, fruitfullest, and pleasantest of 
al the world.’ ” 


But the ill fortune of Coligny, and the spirit of St. Bartholo- 
mew’s Day, followed the Huguenots across the Atlantic. Ribaut 
and his men were butchered as heretics by Menendez, a ferocious 
Spanish sailor, adventurer, and heresy-hunter. It is to a certain 
extent satisfactory, however, to note the fact that au avenger of 
blood made his appearance on the Florida coast in the person of 
Dominique de Gourgues, a fierce French soldier and patriot. 
Gourgues did to the Spaniards as the Spaniards had done to 
Ribaut, although unfortunately Menendez, being in Europe, 
escaped. 


The two largest of Mr. Parkman’s works are Montcalm and 
Wolye, which has already been noticed at length, and The Con- 
spiracy of Pontiac. This conspiracy was the result of the defeat 
of the French by the English in Canada. The English took 
possession of the fortresses that commanded the Western lakes, 
including Detroit, and so came into contact with Pontiac, the 
influential and able chief of the Ottawa Indians. An ambitious 
man, he first threw himself into the scale of the English, as the 
undoubted victors in the struggle with France. But English 
traders and officers treated the Indians first with indifference, 
and then with insolence. Roused by aggressions on their hunt- 
ing-grounds, inspired by Delaware prophecies, and encouraged 
by French intrigues, the Indians entered, under the leader- 
ship of Pontiac, into a secret plot, which had for its main 
object the extermination of the English garrisons. The 
attempt failed ; but the siege of Detroit, and the border struggle 
of which it was an incident, taxed the British, and revealed the 
Indian, strength. Pontiac, although, like every savage, sanguinary 
and treacherous, was a hero of the forest order; he fought as 
long and resolutely as possible; and when the conflict came to 
its inevitable termination, he made the best available terms for 
himself and his associates. It is rather a pity to find Pontiac 
perishing miserably in a wood near St. Louis, after a carousal 
in which the whisky-bottle played too important a part, by the 
tomahawk of a strolling Illinois Indian, whom an English 
trader had bribed with a barrel of liquor to do the dastardly 
deed. The story of the Pontiac conspiracy is full of incidents, 
one of the most ludicrous of which is the dilemma in which the 
Quakers of Philadelphia were placed by their creed on one side, 
and their necessities on the other. It is admirably told by Mr. 
Parkman. Indeed, The Conspiracy of Pontiac is the most 
romantic of all his works. 
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TOILET AND NURSERY | 


Specially prepared for the Delicate Skin of Ladies and Children, anq 





















| 
| 
| 
| 
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others sensitive to the Weather, Winter or Summer. 
Redness, Roughness, and Chapping prevented. 
Its agreeable per- 
fume, beautiful appear- 
ance, and soothing properties, YS Cf 
luxury of the Toilet. 
Fair white hand 
Bright cl lexi 
Mr. J. L. MILTON, Senior Surgeon to St. John’s Hospital for the Skin, London, 
writes :—‘ After fifteen years’ careful trial in hundreds of cases, nothing has answered so 
well, or proved so beneficial to the skin, as Pears’ Transparent Soap.” | 
| 


4 
Cars 
Soft healthful skin 


Sir ERASMUS WILSON, F.R.S., late President of the Royal College of Surgeons, 
England, writes in the Journal of Cutaneous Medicine :—‘‘ The use of a good soap is certainly 
calculated to preserve the skin in health, to maintain its complexion and tone, and prevent 
its falling into wrinkles...... Pears is a name engraved on the memory of the oldest, 
inhabitant ; and Pears’ Transparent Soap is an article of the nicest and most careful 


manufacture, and one of the most refreshing and agreeable of balms for the skin.” 


PEARS’ SOAP is sold everywhere in Tablets, 1s each. Larger sizes, 1s 6d and 2s 64, 
(The 2s 6d Tablet is perfumed with Otto of Roses. A smaller Tablet, unscented, is sold at 
6d.) Insist on having PEARS’, as vilely injurious imitations are often substituted for extra) 
gain, even by dealers who would be thought “respectable,” some of whom attract the 
public into their shops or stores by marking PEARS’ SOAP at less than cost price, and 
then recommend some rubbish on which they get a large profit. 
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